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THE REPOSITORY. 


THE WIDOW’s NUPTIALS. 

Mutual love sometimes declines after mar 
riage ;.but, in many instances, it is confirmed 
and established. ‘This appeared to be the case 
with Wilhelm and Isabella, when count Ru 
precht, a friend of both, conceived a strong pas- 
sion for the happy wife. Being entertained in 
the house during illness, and nursed by the lady, 
the count confessed his secret to her, and was 
desired to see her po more. Count Berthold 
tien prevailed upon Ruprecht to accompany 
him to Italy, in the hope that a long absence 
fram the object of his love would cure him of 
his unhallowed passion. 

While Ruprecht was in the Milan theatre, he 
heard intelligence which put his soul in tumults. 
A person whom be met there, and who was not 
aware of the interest which his tale excited, in- 
cidentally mentioned Isabella as an admired 
widow. It was with extreme difficulty that the 
count could so check himself as to listen with 
apparent composure to the circumstances which 
the gentleman related. [It appeared, that almost 
immediately after the two friends had left Man- 
heim, Wilhelm had also been called away to 
the death bed of an only and favorite sister, 
who resided in Italy; but there he did not ar 
rive. [low he had perished, was not ascertain- 
ed; but too certainly he was lost to his family. 


the society of his adored Isabella. Berthold had 
some misgivings on this subject. He knew in 

timately the steadiness of her character, and the 
strength of her affection for her husband, and 
he doubted mach whether she could ever feel a 
second attachment. However, the attempt must 
be made, and compassionating the impatience 
and anxiety of his friend, he hastened their ar- 
rangements. and by break of day they were tra- 
velling rapidly homewards. As they gradually 
approached the place of their destination, the 
hopes of Ruprecht became less strong. All the 
fears and timidity attendant on a true passion 
assailed him, and he so magnified the virtues of 
Isabella, and his own unworthiness to possess 
such a treasure, that, by the time they reached 
Manheim, he was ina state of despair. This 
was increased on finding that Isabella denied 
access to every one, and that their request to be 
permitted to pay their respects to her was re 


| fused with a gentle firmness which deprived 


fsabella had now been a widow nearly a year, | 


but her grief was unabated. She lived in total 
solitude, and devoted herself entirely to the care 
of her blooming boy. Almost stupified with this 
intelligence, it was with some difficulty that Ru- 
precht made his way to his friend, who was on 
his other side of the theatre. Berthold was sur- 
prised and alarmed at his agitated manner; but 
a motion from him, entreating silence, was at 
tended to, and they instantly proceeded to their 
hotel. On reaching their apartment, Ruprecht 
cxegepe. «She is mine! she is mine!” ** Fix 
plaffyourself,” said bis friend. « She is free! 
isabella is mine!” A considerable time elapsed 
betore Berthold could obtain any thing but bro- 
ken exclamations of rapture; but at length he 
discovered the cause of all this extacy, and he 
heard it with mingled sensations. He felt deep 
regret for the untimely fate of Wilhelm, thus 
sudderly torn from life and happiness: and he 
eould not reflect without a pang on the agonies 
of the attached wife, bereaved of him who was 
her best supporter and guide. These thoughts 
also saddened, for a moment, the mind of Ru- 
precht; but,in spite of his better feelings, joy 
predominated, and he drew a vivid picture of 
the bliss which he should feel when restored to 


them of every hope. The solicitations of Ru 
precht, at first distantly respectful, gradually 
assumed the tone of ardent passion, the only 
effect of which was, a command from Isabella 
not to disturb her sorrows and embitter her ex- 
istence by marks of an affection which she could 
not return, and to which she was resolved never 
to listen. 

While these were the lady's sentiments, the 
devoted lover had no enjoyment but in nightly 
concealing himself in the garden of Isabella, 
and indulging in the secret delight of sometimes 
seeing her move and hearing her voice. His 
health was gradually declining, when a last acci 


dent befriended him: One night the mansion of 


his adored mistress was suddenly involved in 
flames, and at the risk of his own life, he saved 
that of the son of Isabella. Gratitude, conse 
quently, obtained for him that sacrifice which 
no other feeling could prompt 

The meeting between Isabella and the count 
was affecting in the extreme. Her lively grati 
tude was equalled only by his joy at having 
been the means of preserving to her the sole 
consolation of her widowed heart. On exami 
nation, it was found that his arm, which was 
broken, was also dreadfully burned. The good 
Dr. Achenwah looked very grave, ordered every 
application hkely to give relief, and remained 
with him. By night the fever rose to an alarm 
ing height, and the wounded arm assumed such 
an appearance as convinced the worthy doctor 
that amputation was neeessary to save his life. 
This he communicated to Isabella and Berthold, 
and begged that the latter would prepare his 
friend to submit instantly to the operation. He 
was by no means sanguine that even this would 
save him, but it was his only chance for life. 
Berthold repaired to the apartment of his friend, 
leaving Isabella alone to indulge her grief. Her 
tears fell fast as she thought of what was likely 
to be the fate of the youthful and ardent count, 
drawn on him by his love for her—a_ passion 
which to him had produced only evil, and would 
probably end in death. After a short absence, 
Berthold returned. In hurried accents he told 
Isabella that his unhappy friend would not con- 
sent to the operation, and that he entreated to 
see her. 
his loved idol, his eyes, already lighted by fever, 
shone with a double bri'iancy, and the paleness 
of his cheek gave way toa hectic glow. She 


She hastened to him; and, at sight of 





j of 


approached him, and gently taking his burning 
hand in hers, said, in a tremulous voice, ** Ab! 
count, do you refuse to preserve your life? You 
wish, then, to pierce me with grief, to embitte 
my future days, to poison the happiness I feel at 
the preservation of my child, by the recollection 
that it was purchased by the life of a dear 
friend.” The count looked on her, but spc ks 
not. Isabella covered her faee with her bands 
and wept bitterly, At length she resumed hea 
entreaties, but in a voice broken with sobs. 
“Must [ then implore you in vain? Will you 
not deign to listen to my entreaties ? Ah! count, 
will you add to my afilictions 2” * Isabella,” 
replied Ruprecht, *\ I feel that my last hour is 
fast approaching, and J hail it with joy. ‘That 
I have loved you, you know, but how loved, your 
gentle heart and mild nature can never compre 
hend, Since I may not live for you, at least deny 
me not the happiness of dying for you.” Her 
agitation increased: She trembled, and endea 
vored to speak, but the words died away on het 
pale lips. At length, by a violent effort, she 
subdued in part her emotion, and said in falter 
ing accents, ** No, count, you must not die— 
you must live for me’—and rushed from thie 
apartment. But although Isabella deprived him 
of her presence, she could not take from hin 
the sweet hope which had sprung up in his heart 


Life now became dear to him, and with un 
shrinking fortitude and an unaltered counte 
nance, he submitted to the painful operation. 
and a few weeks saw him restored to tranquil 
lity and strength. In proportion, however, «+ 
his health improved, that of Isabella declined 
Hers was a heart which could love but once. ty 
yielding to the count, she made a sacrifice to 
gratitude ; and that it was a sacrifice, her pale 
cheek and languid step plainly testified. With 
true generosity, however, she endeavored to 
conceal her extreme reluctance to their union, 
and did not oppose the preparations for the 
marriaye, Which, with all the ardor of a lover, 
the count hurried on. Her obvious indisposi 
tion she attributed to the agony she had so lately 
endured, and she even forced a faint smile when 
he drew vivid pictures of the happiness which 
awaited them. The time fixed for their union 
was approaching, and yet, strange to say, the 
count was not happy. He was at times wildly 
gay ; but these feelings were often succeeded by 
fits of gloomy abstraction, during which he 
shunned all converse, and, burying himself in 
the neighboring forest, would spend days in its 
dark recesses. Berthold at length drew from 
him his secret. He acknowledged that the most 
gloomy forebodings filled his mind, He feli that 
he had erred—he knew that he had merited, 
and must receive purnishment—he feared to in 
volve the innocent Isabella in his sufferings and 
yet he could not resolve to resign her. He was 
haunted continually by a dread of some disaster, 
of some fatal event which would snatch her 
from him. The few days preceding that fixed 
for the marriage, were passed by the count in 
indescribable misery ; but on the morning of the 
nuptial day he had disappeared. tsahella dread 
ing every moment some fatal intelligence, su 
the image of consternation—vwhile ld 


Berthold. 
after despatching people in every direction, hur 
ried to the forest, and in one of its most savage 
spots found the object of their search in a st 

mind borderiag on distraction. 2 


‘ 
a 


« his diséas 
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4d imagination represented to him that the pe- 
riod of his punishment was now arrived. With 
reat difliculty did Berthold prevail on him to 
turn to the house, where the joyful exclima 
Isabella on seeing bim dissipated his 
another hour she was saluted a 


tion of 
fears, and in 
hide, 


Isabella's second marriage was not so happy 


‘sthe former unton. Melancholy sometimes 
winded pon her, and her oceasional gayety 
cmed to be foreed. ‘The two counts amused 

Ler with the varieties of a tour, which, however, 

vid little etieet *Tlow glad Tam,” said Isa 

bella, as the party left Zurich, ‘ to leave that 
imal town! the gloomy. stillness which 
igns over it is quite appalling. ‘The place 


ippears once to have enjoyed some splendor, 
the recollection of which must embitter its pre- 
sent desolation.” A deep sigh followed these 
* Ts it not possible, said Ruprecht, that 
other sources of happiness may arise to replace 
those which have been lost 2?” “* You are right, 
iny love, cried Isabella, looking kindly on him; 
vou are right. New blessings may be granted 
tothe unhappy. ft would be criminal in them 
‘oshut their hearts to every joy, because the 
idol they worshipped, perhaps too fondly, is ta 

ken from them. I feel this now, and you, per- 
haps, at no distant period, may be doomed to 
feel it also.” “Speak not thus, my Isabella, I 
implore you: Oh, rack not my heart with such 
dismal forebodings! I know I have not deserv 

ed your love, yet I live only in the hope of see 

ing happiness beam again in those mild eyes.” 
- Yes, yes, replied Isabella, doubt not that I 
shall again smile sgayly 3° but even while she 
spoke, her eyes were filled with tears, and, anx 

iitts to conceal her emotion, she complained of 
the bright sunshine, and drew her veil over her 
face, nor did she raise it until they reached their 
destination forthe night, when, pleading fatigue, 
she immediately retired to her chamber. De 

pressed, in consequence of the foregoing con- 
versation, unhappy, Ruprecht left 
the auberge, and wandered out alone. He was 
followed by Berthold, who found him stretched 
on the turt beneath a spreading oak, and gazing 


words. 


’ 
restless, and 


al the spangled firmament. * What, not happy 
yet? ¢ xe laimed Berthold. Whence this dejec 
tion? Ttlow comes it, that, possessed as you 
now are, of the blessing you so earnestly covet- 


',you are still desponding, still mise rable 2” 

* Do not, replied Ruprecht, imagine me insen- 
sible to my bappiness. At! how far would that 
supposition be from the truth! No! Isabella is 
a thousand times more dear to me than ever. I 
live but in her presence, and would willingly 

hed my blood to spare her a single sigh; but 
the very my attachment forms my 
misery. I feel as if Lwere about to lose her—an 
indistinet presentiment continually haunts me. 
I never piss near a precipice, without dreading 
that she isto (all overit. Luevere ontemplate 
fhe mountain torrent, without fancying that I 
see her struggling against its violence. Nay, do 
not attempt to argue with me. 1 Jeel that this 
fatal journey is to consummate my misery, and 
remonstrance and consolation will be alike un- 
availing.” A kine st from Isabella, who 
now approached, that he would no longer ex- 
pose himself to the night air, had more effect in 
removing his dejection, than all the endeavors 
of lis friend: and in a more cheerful frame of 


excess of 








mind he returned to the house. 

When the party ‘d the Alpine convent 
WSt. Bernard, sab was still depressed. She 
wnd her friends were conducted to the refectory, 
there they were received with warm hospitality 


the venerable prier. She cou uld with difficulty 
au inhabit 


' +t ° 
uale herself that she was really 


i 








i sure I shall soon be better.” 
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ant of that dwelling, which, tthe he ook of the 
deluge, is devoted to the preservation of human 
lite. Several of the brotherhood now entered, 
and hastened to offer every assistance to the 
travellers. ‘The night had closed in, and the 
flickering lamp, suspended from the roof of the 
apartment, threw a softened shade on the coun 
tenances of the benevolent monks, who busied 
themselves in heaping piles of wood on the 
hearth. One of them took the sleeping Albert 
fromthe arms of lis mother, and laid him gently 
on a pallet at his side, while a large dog stretch 
ed himself close by the child, as if to guard its 
slumbers. Refreshments were now placed be 
fore the travellers, and after they had partaken 
of them, the whole party arranged themselves 
round the blazing hearth. Although these bene- 
volent men had long since left the busy scenes 
of life, they yet retained a lively interest in the 
transactions of the period, and they listened 
with eagerness to the information which their 
guests willingly imparted ; in return, the prior 
gave them a brief account of the first founder 
of this noble establishment, its reveuues, and 
many other particulars connected with it. The 
good prior’s hearers became deeply interested, 
when he went on to deseribe their mode of life, 
and the perils they so frequently encountered, 
« One stormy evening in winter, said he, as we 
were about to retire to rest, we fancied that 
faint cries mingled with the howlings of the 
blast. The alarm was instantly given, the bro 
therhood assembled, and several of us, aceom- 
panied by myself and our faithtnl dogs, salled 
forth. But the cries had ceased, and no traces 
of the sufferers could be found. Suddenly one 
of the dogs bounded forward, bowled fearfully, 
and began to dig the suow with his feet. We 
then knew that some human being lay buried. 


We hurried on, and, guided by the moans of 
the dog, soon arrived at the fatal spot. We 


persevered yet longer, and in a short time dis 
cove red the body of the unfortunate traveller. 

le was borne quickly into the convent, and, a 
slight pulsation being perceptible, means were 
used for his recovery. After a lapse some 
hours, he opened his eyes, and gazed once 
around him. [supported him in roy arms—-he 
looked up as if about to speak to me. His pale 
lips moved as if in prayer. “ My wife, my 
child,” were the only words [ caught, and turn 
ing his face from me, he breathed his last. Yes, 
he e xpired on that pallet on which the child is 
now reposipyg, and we lament over him as if he 
had been our brother, for there was something 
in the expression of his noble countenance whicl 
won all our hearts.” ** Too surely,said Isabella, 


of 


too surely the loss of the husband and father 
would be wept with bitter tears. Knew you 


whence he came 2” ‘ Of his name and coun- 


try, replied the prior, f am ignorant. There 
were = papers or letters on his person to afford 
any clue to his history. His guide we supposed 
to have also perished, for no trace of him has 
ever been discovered.” The great bell of the 
convent now tolled, and the venerable prior, 
courteously intimating that it was time to re 
tire, conducted his guests to their separate dor 
witories, and left them to their repose. On 
meeting her friends at the morning repast, the 
pale countenance and heavy eyes of Isabella 
were instantly observed. ‘ Our keen mountain 
breezes have stolen the color from your lady’s 
cheek,” said the good prior. ‘ They have in 
deed robbed her of all her bloom, replied Ru- 
precht ; but I trust the warm gales of the south 
will restore it.” ‘* Yes, yes, said Isabella, | am 
« You must rest 


here awhile, rejoined the prior; your strength 





' is evidently impaired by yourlong journey. but 








see, the sun has burst forth i in goniag brillianey 
Follow me, and I will show you the. wonders o! 
this region.” Isabella, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, and holding herson by the hand, followed 
the steps of her prior and of Berthold, until 
they came toa buildin ig, through whose grated 
windows the breeze rushed wildly, It was the 
wr a of the dead, where, by the chill purity 
{ the atmosphere, are preserved, in undecaying 
freshness, the bodies of those unfortunate indi- 
viduals who, from time to time, have been dug 
from amongst the snow. They entered, but 
started back with horror as their eyes fell on 
the ghastly countenances, ranged upright, side 
by side, in mournfal silence. Features, forms 
unchanged—the lips half parted, they appeared 
ke marble statues just bursting intolife. “ Nay, 
fear not this silent company, said the prior to 
Isabella, who, horror-struck, was turning to 
leave the scene. Look once on the subject of 
my tale last night. His calm smile still lingers 
there Isabella glanced around,and then a 
shriek, long and wild, broke from her ashy lips. 
The child quitted her hand, and, running to the 
figure with outstretched hands, clasped its knees 
crying out, * Ah! why do you stay in this cold 
place, father, and not come home ? Come away 
with us.” Isabella rushed forward, and the body, 
moved by Albert from its support, bent towards 
her. She opened her arms, and wife, husband, 
and child, were hurled to the earth. Fixed. im 
movable the dead around him, Ruprecht 
gazed on the scene. The prior and Berthold 
raised the unfortunate Isabella, who burst irom 
their grasp, and, throwing herself on her knees 
Wilhelm, wildly kissed his marble fore 
headand icy lips;then clasping her arms around 
him, she cried out, ** Forgive me, dearest and 
only beloved, forgive me. ] loved hira not. No, 
no, never—it was gratitude alone—gratitude 
for the preservation of my child, whose dearest 






as 


beside 


claim on my heart was, that he was your child 
also. Will vou not forgive your Isabe Ha? What 
Not one little world 2” ”'fhen, as if from th 


a broken heart, there came one lo: 


depths of 3 
fearful ery—and the dead lay upon the dead. 





REVIEW. 
FROM THE CHARLESTON CITY GAZETTE, 
THE BOSTON BARD. 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents > woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. 


more 
SHAKSPHAR?. 
Although the present era may in some wise be 
termed the age of gold, it may in an opposite, and 
perhaps more correct médium, be considered the 
agre of iron. ‘Phe Roman talent is now not only a 
universal passport, but a kind of magic talisman that 
leaves no one ata loss for words, provided his accre 
dited interpreter be present. But the Roman o1 


go} ien talent differs « sssenually from that talent 


which belongs only to the mint of gexius; tha 
beautiful, that solitary coin, which is sel cor 


rect. 


Low sad is the perspective, how gloomy te past 


and present scenes which belong toe, or indeed 
. > . . LL? .- 
which constitute what we term ¢Ais wo7/d; its hom 


age encumbers the purlieus of aspiring pomp; its 
is marshalled where numbers are not in req: 
h is offered where nothing is required , 
the rich ministers to the rich, the prodigal to the 
prodigal, the voluptucus to the voluptuous, and in 
the pageant circle of fashionable heartlessness, that 
being leads the throng who either invents or sup 
ports some novel claims upon the artificial or pam- 
pered cravings of his co-mates in gold. Armor is 
given tothe warrior who is already secure in pon- 
derous safety, while the unharnessed bosom of mi 

fortune is left to contend with fate single-handed 
to turn as ide t ner pol isoned arrow 5, to buffet! 1€? Di 
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waters, - to te dhaedincd to the 
neglected poverty. 

Yes—the picture of this world is gloomy and ob- 
scure, for even the mute witnesses of nature’s chan- 
ges are evidences of that prevailing law to which 
we have alluded—a law which covers the man of 
ermine with more ermine, while it denies aid to | 
lesolation and distress. Go to the forest—behold 
the leaves and the blossoms; do they not shelter 
their mother in the balmy spring and genial summer? 
hey almost shield her from the dew, or they dally 
so gently with that beautiful spirit, that the silent 
tars, like an enchanted audience, gazing 
with delight on the tremulous drama beneath them. 
But lo! when winter appears in his panoply of 
storms, the blighted parent is deserted, and all her 
ambrosial raiment is no more. 

These reflections are elicited 
‘‘Bryan’s Appeal” for the benefit 
Bard ;” and did we require any 
poetry of Mr. Bryan’s heart, it is furnishes 
by this charming Appeal, but by his whole 
ment, for it belungs to minstrelsy and generosity, 
and—more, 

if when we commenced 
ture of thes vw 


mildews of | 


seem 


y the perusal of 
of the ** Boston 
evidence of the 
1 not only 


tempera- 


these remarks, the pic- 
was defaced by g 1 





rloom, or obscurec 


ve 








»y shadows ; if joy was lost in the co ld vista of 
netaphysical analysis ; if the scale of selfishness 
ureponderated, we are obhiged to make a single 
exception, and to offer this poet, who assists his 
solitary brother, the evidence of our unqualified 


applause. 

Having premised the above, we shall proceed to 
make a few extracts from Mr. Bryan’s production, 
at the same time that express the opinion that 
lie is destined (should he assiduously court the muse 
and apply his leisure to the study of our best wri- 
ters, ancient and modern) to become a star of the 
first magnitude, in the poetical firmament of this 
country. There is so much Sy mpat hy between his 
irand and heart, so much entlusiasia evinced in his 
« “a er, that it s2wst terminate in light—etherial hight. 

he following quotation applies to us all—that 





we 





























man lays a-S flatte ring unction to his heart’? who aa victory ’s diadem. hs ras ee 
onceives himself beyond the pale of its gifted in- Go, tell the world, a world is born, The young and innocent may safely read 
terrogations : Anotherorb gives light } And virgin loveliness may chaunt bis sor , 
*¢ Mark well thy neart—are there no hiddent neues s Another sun illumes the morn, Nor blush to own it yields her ea ” p. 51 
Which wou'd thy cheek with burning blushes stain = Another — the night ar To conclude: What we have said belongs t 
it he re proclaimed’? Thy secret actions scan— Be just, be brave !—and let thy name : : ! + ain 
n ar none ¢ » . " Henceforth Columbia be: — justice, not to mercy ; we despise the reluctant aid 
And say—are none of these so steeped in crime as > Snare ce | that only hesitates a word or two of miserly ay ' 
So incongenial with thy public walk— Wear, wear the oaken wreaih of fame, | eleune + weghen Se enaneial siak alia alae : ; 
With that fuir guise of purity thou wearest— The wreath of Liberty ! | eee aes eee  eehene athe Seite 
enc ses rgd ree oe cles | edfrom the heart; we know that death opens the 
Phatthey would make thee hide thy head with Ite said—and lo! the stars of night | portal of fame, and we know that the Boston Bard 
Sname, a , Forth to her banner flew shall not sojourn with us. Vhose who desire to 
af . oer epee 3 oO ny de gate ae And morn with pencil dipped in light, achieve the honor of assisting bim, must not slun 
i own Tay router oo Fig oom pat e with thine, Her blushes on it drew ; ' ber; his lamp is waning, aid he is soon destined 
Were 7 on ene eee ene eee Columbia’s chieftain seized the prize, { to become a portion of that tranquillity which he 
= p.~3. | Ail gloriously unfurled ; | longs to the heather that shall wither on his grave 
Poor Coffin (the Boston Bard) it appears, was Soared with it to its native skies, The muse of Bryan, the lament of Farmer, shall 
under the dominion of some luckless planet; even And waved it o’er the world.”’ avail him nought. But the whispers of his lyre shall 
trom the very U hreshald of existence, his star has We must again be permitted to assert the high belong to the trembling reed, to the blossoms cf 
never been a star of 3 for, says he poet, claims of this Poem, and to add, that the brilliant | Petpetual spring, and the rose shall bend over h 
“Wille vet his chitdho lin its tender bud, mine which furnished it, must be affluent with gems | tom) as though the spirit of beauty was listening 
Beneath the shelter of parental care, of inestimable value. Alas! mental and phy vsieal | to the spirit of sound—all their correspondence iy 
Vas opening its sweet promise on t! powers are seldom united—the cloud of morbid |W!) the universe of the heart shall live ; all the oF 
And allaround was happiness and love ; sensibility obscures the horizon of genius ; she basks | MUrMurs to the ec ho shall be responded ; and t! mat. 
Misfortune rush’d upon the peaceful agi only in the sunshine of her dreams, in meompite et } musing poct shall read mes their delusive associatior Ft 
‘Tore down its strong holds of domes liss, her imagination, but all her realities belong to the | the names of Bryan and the Boston Bard. 
Onl ee he ittle Ede n smiling there, absence ‘of her shadow-splendors; she gazes ina | HH. V. FARMER 
Remorseless, breath’d her desol z blasts.” p. 30. | flattering mirror, which, to be true, must be broken. , : aj 
His calamities were not c« onfined to the period of But allons—we must return to Mr. Bryan; and | — Bolingbroke left one of his infidel publicatio: 
infancy ;-he was destined to be scathed by that su. | We are sorry to declare, that our answer to the fol- | to be published after his death by Mallet, a br 
P erlative agony which divects the tempest of deso- | lowing question would by no means redound tothe | ther unbeliever. Dr. Johnson, when asked & 
lation, and foots out the Jast foundation of the heart glory of American patronage : : | opinion of the legacy, exclaimed, “A scoun 
for ‘* Shall free Columbia share the deep reproach | drel! who spent his life in chargiog a pop-gus 
“ § voice of syren sweetness charm’d his ear ; By W hich ungrateful lands are stigmat! ized, | against christianity ; and a coward, who, afi 
A form of beauty, innocent, and bright, Nor aid her Sons of Genius of the report of his own gun, left half a er: i 
Before hts vision pass’ d, and louch’d his heart.” a: to a hungry Scotchman to pull the trigger aii ; 
. . * 4 . ,'en now, injurious Rumor is abroad, his death.” ta 
‘The waves that late in darkness round him dash’d, - An 1 bre achenapionst he: — ide a tale 
Were 1 ga while the calm and sunshine maleate os 0 cei was 2 eg How little would be our ambition of orn: 
their happy influence o’er the changing scene.” | It may be here remarked, that the poetry of the ments, were it not for the pride of each sex 
p- 41. | pencil, together withthe poetry of the harp, has | appear attractive in the eyes of the othe: 
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But mark bis fate : 
not yet relented—she scowled upon his ‘little 
Eden,” and all the flowers of hope withered be- 
neath her Upas frown ; for 





“When happiness her brimming goblet held 

To his enchanted lip, and all seemed bliss, 

A raging monster burst upon his view ! 

The sparkling draught with deadly venom drugg’d, 


And tore—e’en at the nuptial altar, tore 
From his embrace the hymeneal gift ! 
His life of life.” * ° ° p- 43. 


Did we consult the fame of Mr. Bryan’s Muse 
alone, we should transcribe, perhaps, the greater 
part of his Poem—but we desire to aid him in a 
more congenial way : we wish to go hand in hand 
with him, and to unite our powers for the benefit of 
the Bard, not for the purposes of analytical investi- 
gation. The following Ode, from the pen of Coffin, 

lias been selected and published in the * Appeal’— 
it must be read with sensations of delight by all 
who possess a single chord in unison with the bosom 
which responds to the anthems of celestial poetry ; 
for even the eight concluding lines would be suffi- 
cient to identi ify a sterling muse, and afford her a 
passport to the shrine of immortality : 


ODE. 

When Freedom midst the battle storm 
Her weary head reclined ; 

4nd round her fair majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined ; 

Amidst the din—beneath the cloud 
Great Washington appeared ; 

With daring hand rolled back the shroud 
And thus the sufferer cheered : 





Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free! 
With giant strength arise ; 
Stretch, stretch thy pinions, Liberty, 
rhy flag plant in the skies ! 
tothe, clothe thyself in glory’s robe, 
Let stars thy banner gem ; 
Rule, rule the sea—possess the glube— 
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found in a foreign land those sustaining blessings 
that were withheld at the fireside of the maternal 
| home. We certainly yield our assent to the asper 
sions or praises of another cline, and we have nevet 
stepped forward boldly to assert the empire of out 
belles-lettres with the same alacrity that we have 
manifested for diplomacy or war. The glittering ot 
armor, the mazes of subtlety, and the bustle of no- 
ional prosperity, have frightened the muse from 
ier imperial haunts ; her withered chaplet, how 
ever, blossoms with renovated beauty in England, 
and Irving and Cooper wear upon their brows what 
Brown wears upon his grave—a garland trom thc 
home of Shakspcare, of Milton, and of Burns. To 
illustrate our position, it will be sufficient merely to 
write the names of West, Allston, and Wilkie, our 
favored minstrels of painting. 

Ah! well-a-day, what a paradox is Genius !—he 
dearest influence arises from her sorrows—the rest 
| less taper of the brake and fen resembles her— 
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beams are cast upon forlorn mazes; but still those f 
beams are bright, it is true, to the magician of the We 
| lake, who kindled its mysterious flame, (and real by 


genius is always true,) it attends the wayward blos 
soms that lean in winter’s blight upon the stream, it 
lights the poet to his world of glow-worm imay 
tion, and it attends the spectre of the forest to 
haunted cell. 

If Coffin isa poet, he is also a moralist: The 
rainbow of his verse was never subservient to the 
cataract of evil; that which he created or adorne 
may be scanned by the kindling virgin. We 
proud to have it in our power to adduce the testi 
mony of the Samaritan minstrel, Bryan, in favor ot 
the purity of our forlorn but vifted Bostonian ; and 
his name shall belong to the kindred excellence ot } 
that Bard who desire “d to blot no line from his works 
when the hand of death admonished him that he 
belonged to the mysteries of eternity. His reward 
isin heaven. Not his the verse,” says the text, 


> 
-* that virtue must condemn 

No reptiles through its flow ty chaplets wind, 
In sly concealment, Be: aut , 











VARIETY. 


HONESTY OF THE SWISS. 

The traveller in Switzerland should remem- 
ber, that even a solitary female, alone and unat- 
tended, will always be perfectly safe through- 
vut the whole country, and in the wildest and 
most lonely passes of the Alps, by trusting to 
the native guides, upon whose fidelity and hon- 
esty the most perfect reliance may be placed. 
Allthe Swiss themselves, from the highest to 
The 


author is well acquainted with a Swiss lady of 


the lowest, will confirm the statement. 


bigh character and respectability, who every 
ummer mounts her mule, and, without any ser- 
vant of her own, makes a new tour (always 
varying the route) among the mountains to in- 
dulge her passion for botany. No injury, insult, 
or impertinence, has she ever met with, nor will 


iny be offered to the most umprotected stranger. 





THE LADIES’ 


| The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her 


greatest enemy is Prejudice, and her constant 
companion is Humiliation. 


The Sublime.—A preacher was once heard to 
make use of the following sublime figure: ‘It 
is as impossible for an unregenerated soul to 


| enter into the kingdom of heaven, and be saved, 


Robbery and murder are wholly unknown, | 


though there is no country in the world which 
affords the same facilities for their successful 
perpetration, both from the inexhaustible retreats 
for banditti, which its forests, its mountains, its 
rocky caves, and impregnable fortresses pre- 
sent, and from the extensive foreign frontiers 
which invest it on every side. Austrian Italy, 
Sardinia, France, Bavaria, and numerous Ger- 
nap states, lie ready to receive the fugitive and 
the outlaw. 
ent country, ‘ One good thing about Switzer- 
land is, that wherever you are placed in it, you 
ean very soon get out of it.’ With such temp 
tations and security to the robber, it surely says 


As somebody once said of a differ- 


much for the morals and character of the peo- 
ple that robbery is unknown. —{ Cont 1 ddvent’s. 


Anecdote of Mr. Wesley.—In the year 1790, 
Mr. Wesley preached in Lincoln; his text was 
Luuke x. 42: “One thing is needful.” When 
the congregation were retiring from the chapel, 
a lady exclaimed, in a tone of great surprise, 
‘Is this the great Mr. Wesley,of whom we 
Why the 
poorest person in the chapel might have under 
stood him!” 


hear so much in the present day? 


The gentleman to whom the 
remark was made, replied, * In this, madam, he 
displays his greatness: that while the poorest 
can understand him, the most learned are edi- 


fied, and cannot be offended.” 


A lawyer once jeeringly asked a Quaker, if 
he could tell the difference between also and 
likewise. “O yes,” said the Quaker pertly, 
« Firskine is a great lawyer; his talents are ad- 
mired by every one—you are a lawyer also, but 
not like-wise.” 





Help your Guests.—It was a clever thought of 


a little Irish girl, who was at dinner among a 
large party, (fearing that she had been forgot- 
ten to be helped,) tocrumble some bread on her 
plate, at the same time saying toa boiled chick- 
en near her, * Come, biddy, come.” 





as it would be for the best horseman among 
you to ride down the clouds upon a thunderbolt, 
through the branches of a crab apple tree, with- 
out getting scratched.” 


The tongue is a mysterious membrane, for it 
turns thought into sound. 


‘POETRY. 





FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
STANZAS—By Mrs. Muzzy. 


The stream of time rolls on—rolls on, 
And in its current bears our years ! 
Another fleeting year has gone— 
Laden with sorrows, hopes, and fears : 
And yet some beacon lights still gleam, 
Like stars upon Time’s rapid stream ! 


And on its banks some flowrets grow— 

Some favor’d hand may pluck those flowers, 
But ab! the piercing thorns of wo, 

Are hid in pleasure’s gayest bowers ! 

Friends change, jeys fade, fond hopes are won, 
And still the stream of Time rolls on ! 


Man walks erect in conscious pride, 
With visions high and thoughts sublime, 
Pursuing phantoms, which must glide, 
Like bubbles, down the stream of Time ; 
Not all his plans, or hopes, or fears, 

Can stay the gapid march of years ! 


Stull on they roll—and in their course, 

Our hopes, our joys, our wishes bear, 

Too often leaving but remorse, 

The deep regret, the burning tear— 

While scarce one real good is won, 

‘The ceaseless stream of Time rolls on! 
New York, Jan. 1, 1827. 

—— 


BALLAD. 


The following simple ballad was sung by Mrs. 
Knight at her benefit, at the Park theatre, New- 
York, and was loudly encored : 


Love was once a little boy, 
Heigho ! heigho! 

Then with him ’twas sweet to toy , 
Heigho ! beigho ! 

He was then so innocent, 

Not as now, on mischief bent, 

Free he came, and harmless went, 
Heigho! heigho! 


Love is now a little man, 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
Anda very saucy one, 
Heigho! heigho! 
He walks so stiff, and looks so smart, 
As if be owned each maiden’s heart ; 
I wish he felt his own keen dart, 
Heigho! heigho ! 


Love will soon be growing old, 
Heigho! heigho ! 

Half his life’s already told, 
Heigho! heigho ! 

When he’s dead, and buried too, 

What shall we poor maidens do ° 

I’m sure I cannot tell. Can you 
Heigho ! heigho! 





GARLAND. | 





The following sweet, plaintive, aud appropriate 
lines, were sent us last evening, by a young lady, 
as the signature indicates ; and we shall always be 
proud to adorn our columns with the inspirations of 
the same Muse.—[N. VF. Even. Post. 

THE DYING YEAR. 
The dying year! How are those few words fraught 

With images of faded loveliness ! 

How doth it till, with dreams of sadden’d thought, 

The heart that sighs for all that once could biess ! 
It fell with mournful sound upen the ear, 

The knell of something we have long held dear. 





Thou frail and dying year! ah, where are now 

The charms that have in turn been all thine own’ 
The spring’s young bleom, the summer’s ripen’d 

glow, 

And autumn’s varied splendor—all are gone 
And thou art sinking in oblivion’s wave— 
Would that the griefs thou gav’st might t 

find a grave ! 
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Aye, vearsmay pass ; but yet time’s rapid flight, 
Would be unheeded, were it not he flings 

A cloud o’er all youth’s hopes and fancies bright 
Alas ! he bears upon his shadowy wings 

Darkness, distrust, and sorrow, while the mind 

Broods o’er the gloom to which it is consigned. 


Thou dying vear ! hast thou not swept away 
Joys dearer far than any thou has left ? 
Have we not seen our hopes with thee decay— 
Found ourselves desolate * and thou bereft 
Of all the fairest, brightest things of earth, 
Have we not tura’d away, sick of the world’s vain 
mirth ? 





Have we not prayed that thou would’st quickly 
fleet, 
When we were sunk in sorrow’s deepest gloom’ 
Have we not learn’d each coming day to greet, 
Because it brought us nearerto the tomb ’ 
And thou ast fleeted ; and with thee has past 
The strong, deep misery that could not last. 


Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind 
A deep impression e’en when she departs ; 
While joy trips by, with steps light as the wind, 
And scarcely leaves a trace upon our hearts 
Of the faint footfalls, only this is sure— 
In this world nought, save suifering can endure.” 


Yet thou art a kind monitor, and we, 
In thee may mark the progress of our lives ; 
My spring time is yet new—I ne’er may see 
A summer, and the fruits that autumn gives, 
For me, may never ripen. O’er my brow, 
Ere then the grass may rustle. Be it so! 
IANTHE. 
null’ altro che pranto al mondo dura.” 
PeTRARCH. 





#6 Ahi! 











TO PATRONS. 

a7 We have it in contemplation to suspend, for 
a few weeks, the publication of the Ganvann. 
This willbe done with a view to settle up all our 
concerns tothe close of the present volume, in order 
to be enabled to make further improvements in its 
| appearance and contents. Perhaps we magemore 
| to some populous city, where greater facilities can 
be found for rendering the work interesting to its 
patrons. If so, it will be extended to eight pages, 
| and be published at the very low rate aftwo dollars 
| per annum. The volume will then contain 416 
| quarto pages, which, with the binding, will cost 
| those who pay in advance only $250. The diff 
, culty which we experience in collecting the present 

inconvenient price from distant subscribers, is one 

of the motives to this change ; but the paramount 
' one is to place ourselves in a situation where we 
can receive the best literary aid which the country 
can afford. 

*,* Regular files from the commencement will 
be furnished about the first of March next. The 
present yolume will end on the 3d of February. 








